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INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 


As it is declared that “‘ the memory of the just 
is blessed,” and “‘ the righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance,” it seems to be the duty 
of those who possess the requisite materials to se- 
lect and bring forward such particulars, respect- 
ing the lives and characters of pious and devoted 
individuals, as may tend to instruct and encour- 
age survivors, and exalt the power of divine 
grace. 

My beloved mother did not keep a regular 
journal ; yet when absent from home she mostly 
transmitted copious details of her engagements, 
and sometimes made memoranda to which she 
often mentioned her intention of adding; but 
frequent attacks of illness, and the occurrence of 
trying circumstances, combined to frustrate her 
purpose ; so that when not actively engaged in 
the service of her Lord and Master, the leisure 
she possessed was seldom accompanied by suffi- 
cient ability for mueh writing. In the following 
pages, however, her own language has been gen- 
erally adhered to, although in making extracts 
some trifling verbal alterations were’ found ne- 
cessary; but great care has been taken to pre- 
serve the true sense and import wheve any small 
variation seemed expedient. The prosecution of 
this interesting employment has been attended 
with a consciousness of inability to do justice to 
the valuable documents committed to my trust, 
or the character of my departed parent; both of 
which are capable of being made extensively 
useful, had the office of editor been filled by one 
more competent to perform its duties. 

The work is, however, submitted to the public, 
with an earnest desire, that one who spent so 
large a proportion of a lengthened life in seek- 
ing to promote the highest interests of her fel- 
low-creatures, may, though dead, continue to 
speak mstructively to the hearts and understand- 


ings of those who are alike “called to glory and 


virtue.” ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 
Peckham, 11th Month, 1824. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 


Mary Dudley was the daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Stokes, and born in the city of Bristol, the 
8th of the 6mo. 1750. Being of a delicate con- 
stitution, she was, during infancy and childhood, 
subject to frequent and severeindispositions, yet 
she was early sent to school, and has often men- 
tioned, as a proof of serious thoughtfulness, her 
love of reading the Holy Scriptures, and that 
her partiality for the Prophecies of Isaiah was 
such, as to make her Governness repeatedly in- 
quire whether she had not yet got through that 
book? Being of quick parts, and possessing fa- 
cility at acquiring knowledge, she made rapid 
progress in learning; and as she advanced to 
youth, her vanity was much fed by the admira- 
tion of her relations and acquaintance; yet, 
even at this early period, she was at times sensi- 
ble of the humbling visitation of Divine Love; 
and. in expressing her solicitude for young peo- 
ple, she has often been heard to say, how highly 
she should have valued the privilege of Christian 
counsel and sympathy, under those convictions 
which were at times counteracted on one hand 
by incitements to worldly pleasure, and on the 
other by ridicule for wishing to appear better 
than her cotemporaries ; nor were these efforts 
untried on the part of those whose duty it was 
to act very differently. The following are her 
own observations : 

‘Tam drawn to commemorate the gracious 
dealings of a merciful Father and Creator in 
early yisiting my mind, which, though ignorant 
of the nature of deep religious feelings, was 
certainly often impressed with them in the 
morning of my day ; though, from a remarkably 
lively disposition, I did not yield to that awful 
fear (at seasons felt) which preserving from the 
snares of death would have led intoa conformity 
to the divine will. Being educated in great 
strictness by my parents, respecting the obser- 
vance and ceremonies of the worship they pro- 
fessed, (that of.the Establishment,) I was a con- 
stantattendant upon them from childhood, though 
with this, allowed to enter into most of the vain 
amusements of the world, to which my natural 
disposition greatly inclined ; while in the midst 
of dissipation I often felt a dissatisfaction, and 
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my mind was visited with something so awful 
that I appeared to others very grave, and have 
frequently been laughed at for it. I was fond 
of reading, and found much pleasure in yielding 
to it; which, with a turn for poetry, and the 
intimate acquaintance of several sensible,seriously 
inclined persons, occupied much of my time from 
seventeen to eighteen years of age. These cir- 
cumstances, together with the death of my be- 
loved grandmother, gave a shock to that vanity, 
in the gratification of which she had much con- 
tributed to support me ; and a disappointment 
in an affectionate attachment terminated the at- 
traction to visible objects, so that my mind was | | 
like a blank, waiting to be filled up, and pre- | 
pared for the more extensive reception of the 
precious visitation, which, early in the twentieth 
year of my life, was sweetly vouchsafed ; so that | 
all that was within me bowed in deep prostra- 
tion, and yielded to the superior power of hea- 
venly love. My mind being in the prepared 
state above described, it would be unsafe to date 
this change from the particular period of my at- 
tending the Methodist meetings; though in 
doing so I certainly felt more of divine i impres- | 


feeding spiritually on the substance. During 
these feelings and consequent shakings from all 
visible things, I often went into Friends’ Meet- 
ings, and there, especially in silence, did my 
spirit feed, as it also did in deep awful retired- 
ness, when no eye saw me; but when, by this 
powerful attraction, hours have passed away, so 
that my body seemed to do with a very small 
portion of rest or sleep, I felt lixe a child cling- 
ing to its parent’s breast ; and in this state coy- 
enant was made, which to this hour I humbly 
trust has not been forgotten.” 

Her totally withdrawing herself from those 
scenes of amusement in which she had dissipa- 
| ted much precious time, brought upon her the 
ridicule of her young companions, and even the 
censure of many who were much older though 
less thoughtful than she was; and the expecta- 
tion of her again returning to worldly pleasures 
was frequently évinced ; while both flattery and 
entreaty were made use of, to counteract that 
seriousness of demeanor which was deemed so 
unnecessary at the age of nineteen. The change 
which she felt it her duty to make, by leaving 
off ornaments, and wearing such attire as was 


sions than at any previous season, and particu- | consistent with her views of Christian simplicity, 


larly when under the ministry of one of their | 
preachers, who seemed like an angel commis- | 
sioned with amessagetomy mind. I continued 
to hear him, with many others; attended all the 
means (as they are called,) and was often sweetly 
affected and comforted ; yet even at such times 
there was something within me craving the purity 
of an inward, spiritual life—and seeing that 
without holiness no man could see the Lord, as 
I did believe was attainable, how did my whole 
soul breathe for this knowledge to be revealed, 
and, in the depth of silence, struggle that I 
might rightly seek and experience it. I went 
into various places of worship among the Dissent- 
ers, and was at one time greatly taken with the 
Baptists ; but still found a want, a vacuum un- 
filled with that good I was thirsting after. Not 
from conviction, but partly from persuasion, and 
something in me yielding to the way I thought 
might easily settle me, 1 joined the Methodist 
Society, and also continued constantly to attend 
the established worship, that of my education ; 
but in the several ceremonies of this, and the 
different meetings of the other, such as classes, 
bands, &c., [ felt unsatisfied, and often, while 
others were engaged in attention to the preach- 
ing and singing, has my spirit in solemn silence 
communed with the ‘ Lord {my strength,’ so that 
I scarcely knew what was passing around me, 
and even felt disturbed from this inward attrac- 
tion, when obliged to draw to that spot where 
the outward elements were prepared for the con- 
gregation. Oh! how did I then feel the Hea- 
venly Mystery, and sweetly partake of the bread 
of life, so that ad/ forms and shadows fled away, 
and became no longer of use or efficacy to a mind 





being very mortifying to some of her nearest 
| connexions, she suffered considerably on this ac- 
count. The peace, however, with which her 
mind was favored, more than counterbalanced 
these trials ; and strength being mercifully pro- 
portioned to the occasion, she was enabled to per- 


‘severe in the path of obedience, and has fre- 


quently been heard to say, that her company 
soon became as undesirable to her former gay 
associates, as their’s was to her; while her soci- 
ety and example proved the means of solid ad- 
vantage to some of het cotemporaries, who con- 
tinued or sought her acquaintance. 

She was much esteemed by John Wesley, and 
other distinguished characters in the Methodist 
connexion, and was frequently urged to become 
what is called a class leader ; but she freely con- 
fessed to him, and other members of the Society, 
that her views were not perfectly accordant with 
their tenets, and she uniformly refrained from 
taking any active part amongst them. Her ex- 
ercises of mind, under the gradual discoveries of 
the divine will concerning her, being in degree 
unfolded in some letters to a dear and intimate 
friend, it is thought the following extracts will 
be acceptable to the reader. 

May 10th, 1771.—“ I have nothing, my dear 
friend, to tell you, but of mercies—nothing but 
unbounded love should be my theme. The Lord 
is indeed gracious, and has lately given me to 
feel it. Oh! what sweet calls, what gentle ad- 
monitions has He indulged me with. The fee- 
ble structure of ciay is impaired—but, glory to 
my God, my soul feels the invigorating influence 
of his grace; in some moments of retirement 
lately it has been ready to burst its barrier, and 
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I have earnestly longed to be with my Beloved, 
nor can I think it will be long first. Glorious 
prospect! Oh! my friend, if our next meeting 
should be around the throne! While I write my 
heart feels unutterable desires. Pray for me, 
that the work of grace may be completed in my 
soul. I believe it will—I feed I want every 
thing, and am fully confident Jesus will supply 
all that is lacking. In the eyes of some this 
might appear as the wild excursion of enthusi- 
asm}; to my friend it will wear a different aspect, 
and (I trust) engage her in my behalf at the 
throne of grace. his, however, we are certain 
of, there is no danger from any thing that leads 
to God, and an impression, whether real or im- 
aginary, of our nearness to death, cannot but 
give a solemnity to the mind.” 

“JT have frequently wished for an oppor- 
tunity of addressing you through this chban- 
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self am I. I have no light, but as He diffuses 
it, and He has graciously promised that his fol- 
lowers shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life ; they shall be taught of God. 
Is this Divine Teacher my friend? May I be 
all attention to Him who has given me the desire 
to be instructed by Him. To this guiding, my 
much-beloved friend, I leave my cause; | feel 
it my privilege to wait upon God. I know not 
that it is my duty to be joined with this part of 
the flock, though my mind strongly unites with 
them : my path must be more illumined before 
I presume to take a step so important. I want 
not a name, need I tell you so? it is the nature 
of that Christianity which is /ife and spirit, that 
can alone administer real peace to mine and to 
every soul. Permit me then, my friend, to meet 
with, and love those who are the subject of your 
fears—your friendly, tender fears, and think not 


nel, but in vain, till the present moment, and | that I shall ever realize these, unless plainly di- 


with more than usual pleasure I embrace it, but | rected thereto. 


My ever-dear friend will, I 


what can I say? Not rich and increased with | doubt not, bear me on her heart before the throne 
goods, but poor and needy, where is my spring } of grace, where I trust our united language will 
of help? Even in Him who is the Alpha and ) for ever be—‘ Father, thy will be done.’ ” 


Omega; ifin matchless condescension He deigns 
to communicate, as Hisis the power, to Him also 
may the glory be ever ascribed! I suppose my 
friend expects an interpretation of what has been 
lately hinted, with regard to the approbation I 
feel of the Quakers’ mode of worship: on this 
point I have little to say, yet with the most un- 
reserved freedom will 1 speak to that friend, 
whom I wish to know the inmost recesses of my 
heart. I need not tell you how exceedingly dif- 
ferent my natural disposition is from the love of 
solitude, whether internal or external. Prone 
to activity, and fond of dissipation, I pursued the 
attraction, till a more powerful and all-conquer- 
ing one allured me. Since I have known any 
thing of the peace which is from above, retire- 
ment has been pleasant, though a principle of | 
acting was yet alive; this was encouraged by | 
my connexion with the Methodists, who I need | 
not tell you are in the active class ; having pre- 
mised how opposed to my own, 1 think I may 
conclude, that the Spirit of God has now pro- 


_ duced a cessation of self-working within me, and | 
by emptying as from vessel to vessel, is shewing | 


me I have every thing to learn, and that by ly- 
ing in His forming hand, the temple will be 
raised to his own glory ; this leads me into the 





inward path of abstraction from those things | 
once thought essential, and to the confirmation 
of these feelings the ministry of the Friends has 
much contributed ; the small still voice has whis- 
pered unutterable things to His unworthy dust 
in their assemblies, and given tokens of his ap- 
probation to my meeting with them. Adored 
be His condescending love ! Hitherto then hath 
the Lord brought me, and who hath been His 
Counsellor? Verily his own unerring wisdom : 
the future (with the past) is His ; ignorance it- 


Many others of her religious acquaintance also 
testified their uneasiness at her evident attrac- 
tion to the Society of Friends; and John Wes- 
ley wrote to her in very strong terms of disap-° 
probation. The following letter to him closed 
her correspondence with this highly-esteemed 
friend, who afterwards continued to treat her 
with affectionate regard, and to speak of her in 
terms of respect. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 
(Continued from page 308.) 


The different tendencies of the Natural Life. 


But it is strange to observe unto what dif- 
ferent courses this natural principle will some- 
times carry those who are wholly guided by it, 
according to the divers circumstances that concur 
with it to determine them: and their not con- 
sidering this doth frequently occasion very dan- 
gerous mistakes, making men think well of 
themselves by reason of that seeming difference 
which is betwixt them and others, whereas per- 
haps their actions do all the while flow from one 
and the same origin. If we consider the natural 
temper and constitution of men’s soyJs, we shall 
find some to be airy, frolicsome, and light, 
which makes their behaviour extravagant and 
ridiculous; whereas, others are naturally serious 
and severe, and their whole carriage composed 
into such gravity as gains them a great deal of 
reverence andesteem. Some are of humorsome, 


| rugged, and morose temper, and can neither be 


pleased themselves, nor endure that others should 
be so; but all are not born with such sour and 
unhappy dispositions, for some persons have a 
certain sweetness and benignity rooted in their: 
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natures, and they find the greatest pleasure in 
the endearments of society and the mutual com- 
placency of friends, and covet nothing more than 
to have every body obliged to them, and it is 
well that nature has provided this complexional 
tenderness, to supply the defect of true charity 
in the world, and to incline men to do something 
for one another’s welfare. Again, in regard of 
education, some have never been taught to fol- 
low any other rules than those of pleasure or ad- 
vantage ; but others are so inured to observe the 
strictest rules of decency and honor, and in 
some instances of virtue, that they are hardly 
capable of doing any thing which they have been 
accustomed to look upon as base and unworthy. 

In fine, it is no small difference in the deport- 
ment of mere natural men, that doth arise from 
the strength or weakness of their wit or judgment, 
and from their care or negligence in using them. 
Intemperance and lust, injustice and oppression, 
and all those other impieties which abound in 
the world, and render it so miserable, are the 
issues of self-love, the effect of the animal life, 
when it is neither overpowered by religion, nor 
governed by natural reason ; but if it once take 
hold of reason, and get judgment and wit to be 
of its party, it will many times disdain the grosser 
sorts of vices, and spring up unto fair imitations 
of virtue and goodness. If aman have but so 
much reason as to consider the prejudice which 
intemperance and inordinate lust do bring unto 
his health, his fortune, and his reputation, self- 
love may suffice to restrain him; and one may 
observe the rules of moral justice in dealing 
with others, as the best way to secure his own 
interest, and maintain his credit in the world. 
But this is nof all, this natural principle, by the 
help of reason, may take a higher flight, and 
come nearer the instances of piety and religion ; 
it may incline a man to the diligent study of 
divine truths; for why should not these, as well 
as other speculations, be pleasant and grateful to 
curious and inquisitive minds? It may make 
men zealous in maintaining and propagating 
such opinions as they have espoused, and be 
very desirous that others should submit unto 
their judgment, and approve the choice of reli- 
gion which themselves have made; it may make 
them delight to hear and compose excellent dis- 
courses about the matters of religion ; for elo- 
quence is very pleasant, whatever be the subject; 
nay, some it may dispose to no small height of 
sensible devotion. The glorious things that are 
spoken of heaven, may make even a carnal heart 
in love with it; the metaphors and similitudes 
made use of in Scripture, of crowns and sceptres, 
and rivers of pleasure, &c., will easily effect a 
man’s fancy, and make him wish to be there, 
though he neither understand nor desire those 
spiritual pleasures which are described and 
shadowed forth by them : and when such a per- 
son comes to believe that CurisT has purchased 


those glorious things for him, he may feel a kind 
of tenderness and affection towards so great a 
benefactor, and imagine that he is mightily 
enamoured with him, and yet all the while con- 
tinue a stranger to the holy temper and spirit of 
the blessed Jesus : and what hand the natural 
constitution may have in the rapturous devotions 
of some melancholy persons, hath been excel- 
lently discovered of late by several learned and 
judicious pens. 

To conclude : there is nothing proper to make 
a man’s life pleasant, or himself eminent and 
conspicuous in the world, but this natural princi- 
ple, assisted by wit and reason, may prompt him 
to it; and though I do not condemn these things 
in themselves, yet it concerns us nearly to know 
and consider jtheir nature, both that we may 
keep within due bounds, and also that we may 
learn never to value ourselves on the account of 
such attainments, nor lay the stress of religion 
upon our natural appetites or performances. 


Wherein the Divine Life doth consist. 


It is now time to return to the consideration 
of that divine life whereof I was discoursing 
before, that “life which is hid with CurisT in 
Gop,” and therefore hath no glorious show or 
appearance in the world, and to the natural man 
will seem a mean and insipid notion. As the 
animal life consisteth in that narrow and con- 
fined love which is terminated on a man’s self, 
and in his propension towards those things that 
are pleasing to nature, so the divine life stands 
in a universal and unbounded affection, and. in 
the mastery over our natural inclinationg, that)» 

Pee £4 
they may never be able to betray us to ee: 5 
things which we know to be blameabley 4am 
root of the divine life, is faith: the chief branehes 
are, love to God, charity to man, purity and 
humility: for (as an excellent person has well 
observed) however these names be common and 
vulgar, and make no extraordinay sound, yet do 
they carry such a mighty sense, that the tongue 
of man or angel can pronounce nothing more 
weighty or excellent. Faith hath the same 
place in the divine life, which sense hath in the 
natural, being indeed nothing else but a kind 
of sense, or feeling persuasion of spiritual things : 
it extends itself unto all divine truths. 

The love of God isa delightful and affectionate 
sense of the Divine perfections, which makes the 
soul resign and sacrifice itself wholly unto him, 
desiring above all things to please him, and de- 
lighting in nothing so much as in fellowship and 
communion with him, and being ready to do or 
suffer anything for his sake, or at his pleasure. 
Though this affection may have its first rise 
from the favors and mercies of God towards 
ourselves, yet doth it in its growth and progress 
transcend such particular considerations, and 
ground itself on his infinite goodness manifested 
in all the works of creation and providence. A 
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soul thus possessed with divine love, must needs 
be enlarged towards all mankind in a sincere 
and unbounded affection, because of the relation 
they have to God, being his creatures, and having 
something of his image stamped upon them: 
and this is that charity I named as the second 
branch of religion, and under which, all the 
parts of justice, all the duties we owe to our 
neighbor, are eminently comprehended : for he 
who doth truly love all the world, will be nearly 
concerned in the interest of every one; and so 
far from wronging or injuring any person, that 
he will resent any evil that befals others, as if it 
happened to himself. 

By purity I understand a due abstractedness 
from the body, and mastery over the inferior 
appetites, or such a temper and disposition of 
mind, as makes a man despise and abstain from 
all pleasures and delights of sense or fancy 
which are sinful in themselves, or tend to ex- 
tinguish or lessen our relish of more divine and 
excellent pleasures; which doth also infer a 
resoluteness to undergo all those hardships he 
may meet with in the performance of his duty ; 
so that’ not only chastity and temperance, but 
also Christian courage: and magnanimity, may 
come under this head. 

Humility imports a deep sense of our own 
weakness, with a hearty and affectionate ac- 
knowledgment of our owing all that we are to 
the divine bounty; which is always accompanied 
with a profound submission to the will of God, 
and great deadness towards the glory of the 


 ggWorld and applause of men. 

: Are are the highest perfections that either 
- ‘SgpMen or angels are capable of—the very founda- 
- tion of heaven laid in the soul; and he who 
hath attained them, needs not desire to pry into 
the hidden rolls of God’s decrees, or search the 
volumes of heaven to know what is determined 
about his everlasting condition ; but he may find 
a copy of God’s thoughts concerning him written 
in his own breast. His love to God may give 
him assurance of God’s favor to him : and those 
beginnings of happiness which he feels in the 
conformity of the powers of his soul to the 
nature of God, and compliance with his will, 
are a sure pledge that his felicity shall be per- 
fected, and continued to all eternity : and it is 
not without reason that one said, ‘1 had rather 
see the real impressions of a (iod-like nature 
upon my own soul, than have a vision from 
heaven, or an angel sent to tell me that my name 
was enrolled in the book of life.” 


Religion better understood by actions than by 
words. 

When we have said all that we can, the secret 
mysteries of a new nature and divine life can 
aever be sufficiently expressed; language and 
words cannot reach them ; nor can they be truly 
‘understood, but by those souls that are enkindled 
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within, and awakened into the sense and relish 
of spiritual things: “‘ There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth this 
understanding.” The power and life of religion 
may be better expressed in actions than in words, 
because actions are more lively things, and do 
better represent the inward principle whence 
they proceed; and therefore we may take the 
best measure of those gracious endowments, 
from the deportment of those in whom they 
reside ; especially as they are perfectly exempll- 
fied in the holy life of our blessed Saviour, a 
main part of whose business in this world, was 
to teach by his practice what he did require 
of others, and to make his own conversation an 
exact resemblance of those unparalleled rules 
which he prescribed ; so that if ever true good- 
ness was visible to mortal eyes,.it was then when 
his presence did beautify and illumine this lower 
world. 


Divine love exemplified in our Saviour ; His 
diligence in doing God’s wili, His patience in 
bearing it. 


That sincere and devout affection’ wherewith 
his blessed soul did constantly burn towards his 
heavenly Father, did show itself in an entire 
resignation to his will ; it was his very “‘ meat to 
do the will and finish the work of him that sent 
him.” This was the business of his childhood, 
and the constant employment of his riper age ; 
he spared no travail or pains while he was about 
his Father’s business, but took such infinite 
content and satisfaction in the performance of 
it, that when, being faint and weary with his 
journey, he rested himself on Jacob’s well, and 
entreated water of the Samaritan woman, the 
success of his conference with her, and the 
accession that was made to the kingdom of God, 
filled his mind with such delight, as seemed to 
have redounded to his very body, refreshing his 
spirits, and making him forget the thirst whereof 
he complained before, and to refuse the meat 
which he had sent his disciples to buy. Nor 
was he less patient and submissive in suffering 
the will of God, than diligent in doing it; he 
endured the sharpest afflictions and extremest 
miseries that ever were inflicted on any mortal 
without a repining thought or discontented 
word. For though he was far from a stupid in- 
sensibility, or a fantastic or stoical obstinacy, 
and had as quick a sénse of pain as other men, 
and the deepest apprehension of what he was to 
suffer in his soul, (as his bloody sweat, and the 
sore ataazement and sorrow which he professed, 
do abundantly declare,) yet did he entirely sub- 
mit to that severe dispensation of Providence, 
and willingly acquiesced in it. 

And he prayed to God, that, “ if it were pos- 
sible,” (or as one of the evangelists hath it, “if 
he were willing,”’) “‘ that cup might be removed;” 
nevertheless, “ not my will, but thine be done.” 
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Of what strange importance are the expressions, 

(John xii. 27,) where he first acknowledgeth 

the anguish of his spirit, “now is my soul 

troubled,” which would seem to produce a kind 

of demur, and “ what shall I say ;” and then he | 
goes on to deprecate his sufferings ; ‘ Father, | 
save me from this hour;”? which he had no| 
sooner uttered, but he doth, as it were, on second | 
thoughts, recall it in these words, “ But for this | 
cause came I into the world ;” and concludes, 

“ Father, glorify thy name.” Now we must not 

look on this as any levity or blameable weakness 

in the blessed Jesus ; he knew all along what 

he was to suffer and did most resolutely undergo 

it: but it shows us the inconceivable weight and 

pressure that he was to bear, which, being so 

afflicting and contrary to nature, he could not 

think of without terror; yet considering the | 
will of God and the glory which was to redound 

to him from thence, he was not only content, | 
but desirous to suffer it. 


Our Saviour’s constant devotion. 


Another instance of his love to God, was his 
delight in conversing with him by prayer, which 
made him frequently retire himself from the | 
world, and with the greatest devotion and plea- 
sure spend whole nights in that heavenly cxer- | 
cise, though he had no sins to confess, and few 
secular interests to pray for; which, alas! are 
almost the only things that are wont to drive us | 


to our devotions: nay, we may say his whole | 


life was a kind of prayer, a constant course of | 
communion with God: if the sacrifice was not | 
always offering, yet was the fire still kept alive; | 
nor was ever the blessed Jesus surprised with | 
that dulness or tepidity of spirit, which we must | 
many times wrestle with, before we can be fit | 
for the exercise of devotion. 


Our Saviour’s charity to men. 


In the second place, I should speak of his 
love and charity towards all men; but he who | 
would express it, must transcribe the history of 
the Gospel, and comment uponit; for scarce 
any thing is recorded to have been done or spoken 
by him, wliich was not designed for the good 
and advantage of some one or other. All his 
miraculous works were instances of his goodness | 
as well as his power, and they benefited those 
for whom they were wrought, as well as they 
amazed the bekolders. His charity was not con- 
fined to his kindred or relations: nor was all 
his kindnes& swallowed up in the endearments 
of that peculiar friendship which he carried 
towards the beloved disciple, but every one was 
his friend who obeyed his holy commands, (John 
xv. 14,)and whosoever did the will of his Father, 
the same was to him as his brother, and sister, 
and mother. 

_ Never was any unwelcome to him who came 
with an honest intention, nor did he deny any 
request which tended to the good of those that 
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asked it ; so that what wasspoken of that Roman 
emperor, who from his goodness was called the 
“ darling of mankind,” was really performed by 
him, that never any departed from him with a 
heavy countenance, except that rich youth, 
(Mark x.,) who was sorry to hear that the king- 
dom of heaven stood at so high a rate, that he 
could not save his soul and his money too. And 
certainly it troubled our Saviour to see, that 
when a price was in his hand to get wisdom, 
yet he had no heart to it; the ingenuousness 
that appeared in his first address, had already 
procured some kindness for him ; for, it is said, 
*“‘ Jesus, beholding him, loved him:” but must 
he, for his sake, cut out a new way to heaven, 
and alter the nature of things, which make it 
impossible that a covetous man should be happy ? 

And what shall I speak of his meekness, who 
could encounter the monstrous ingratitude and 
dissimulation of that miscreant who betrayed 
him, in no harsher terms than these, “ Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” 
What further evidence could we desire of his 
fervent and unbounded charity, than that he 
willingly laid down his life, even for his most 
bitter enemies; and, mingling his prayers with 


| his blood, besought the Father that his death 


might not be laid to their charge, but might 
become the means of eternal life to those very 
persons who procured it. 


Our Saviour’s humility. 


And thus I am brought to speak of his 
humility, the last branch of the divine life, 
wherein he was a most eminent pattern to us, 
that we might “learn of him to be meek and 
lowly in heart.”’ I shall not now speak of that 


| infinite condescension of the eternal Son of God, 
| in taking our nature upon him; but only reflect 
on our Saviour’s lowly and humble deportment 


while he was in the world. He had none of 
those sins and imperfections which may justly 
humble the best of men ; but he was so entirely 
swallowed up in a deep sense of the infinite per- 
fections of God, that he appeared as nothing in 
his own eyes, I mean, so far as he was a creature. 
He considered those eminent perfections, which 
shined in his blessed soul, as not his own, but 
the gifts of God ; and therefore assumed nothing 
to himself for’ them, but with the profoundest 
humility renounced all pretensions to them. 
Hence did he refuse that ordinary appellation of 
good master, whenaddressed to his human nature, 
by one who it seems was ignorant of his divinity : 
“Why callest thou me good? there is none good, 
but God only.” As if he had said, the goodness 
of any creature (and such only as thou takest 
me to be) is not worthy to be named or taken 
notice of; it is God alone whois originally and 
essentially good. He never made use of hig 
miraculous power for vanity or ostentation ; he 
would not gratify the curiosity of the Jews with 
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asign from heaven—some prodigious appearance 
in the air: nor would he follow the advice of 
his countrymen and kindred, who would have 
had all his great works performed in the eyes 
of the world, for gaining him the greater fame. 
But when his charity had prompted him to the 
relief of the miserable, his humility made him 
many times enjoin the concealment of the 
miracle : and when the glory of God, and the 
design for which he came into the world, required 
the publication of them, he ascribed the honor of 
all to his Father, telling them, that of himself 
he was able to do nothing. 

I cannot insist on all the instances of humility 
in his deportment towards men: his withdraw- 
ing himself when they would have made him a 
king; his subjection not only to his blessed 
mother, but to her husband, during his younger 
years ; and his submission to all the indignities 
and affronts which his rude and malicious enemies 
did put upon him. The history of his holy life, 
recorded by those who conversed with him, is 
full of such passages as these; and, indeed, the 
serious and attentive study of it is the best way 
to get right measures of humility, and all the 
other parts of religion, which I have been en- 


deavoring to describe. 
[To be continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


As the nature and the virtue of the divine es- 
sential Truth increased in my mind, it wrought 
in me a greater conformity to itself by its own 
power; reducing my mind to a solid quietude 
and silence, as a state more fit for attending to 
the speech of the Divine Word, and distinguish- 
ing of it from all other powers, and its divine in- 
fluences from all imaginations and other notions. 
And being daily fed with the fruit of the Tree 
of Life, I desired no other knowledge than that 
which was given in consequence of the strength 
of mind and understanding thence arising. 

And on the afternoon of the 21st day of the 
11th month, 1689, silence was commanded in 
me though not by me, in which it was given me 
to remain till the evening; and then that scrip- 
ture, John xiii. 10, was brought to my remem- 
brance ; which I began to write, and proceeded, 
as things opened in my mind, and in manner 
following. 

Jesus saith to him, he that is washed needeth 
not, save to wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit. 

The washing of the feet signifies the cleansing 
of the ways; and those who are washed in the 
laver of regeneration, will walk in clean paths, 
and bring forth fruit, according to the nature of 
the tree of life; such will walk in faith, love, 
obedience, peace, holiness, righteousness, judg- 
ment, mercy and truth. And whosoever saith 
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he is of the Father, and hath not charity, he is 
a liar, and the living word ruleth not in him; 
for whosoever hath known the word, and abideth 
therein, hath the Father, because the word of 
truth beareth witness of the Father ; and who- 
soever is born of God will keep his command- 
ments. 


TO THE SAINTS IN ZION—A SONG OF PRAISE.* 

Hear, oh! ye mountains, and give ear, oh! ye 
cedars of Lebanon, the Lord, the light of Jeru- 
salem, the life of saints, hath put a song of praise 
in my mouth, and caused me to rejoice in the 
valley of Jehosaphat. 

I was in the desert, and he led me forth by 
the power of his right hand ; I was fallen, and he 
stretched out his arm, and he set me upright ; 


yea, I was dead, and behold, he raised me from 
the grave. 


I was also an hungered, and he has fed me 
with the bread of his everlasting covenant. 

I weakly fainted in the way; but the King of 

\the Holy Mountain revived me by the word of 
his promise. 

He has laid my foundations with beauty, with 
precious stones of divers colors ; and the super- 
structure is all glory. 

Come sing with me, Oh! ye vallies and flow- 
ers of the plain, let us clap our hands with joy; 
for the King of the East hath visited us, and 
smiled on our beauty ; for he sees his holy name 
on every flower, and glorious image on every 
lovely plain. 


Come let us walk after him to the seat of his 


* The following song of praise, &c., from what he 
subsequently states, ‘¢ was begun about the fourth 
hour in the afternoon, (in the latter part of the year 
1689, some time before he became a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends) and was finished about 
twelve o’clock that night,”’ *‘ and then going to bed,’’ 
he says, ‘*I had comfortable rest till morning. And 
that day looking it over sedately, I observed many 
things therein written in the first person, which did 
not belong to my state at that time; which gave me 
some uneasiness, as if I had wrote things not true; so 
that I was ready todestroy the writing. But being stopt 
by a sudden return of thought, and remembering and 
considering the mind in which it was written, the flu- 
ency of the matter presented in my mind, without any 
premeditation, or contrivance of my own; but only to 
write as it came, and on various subjects; and remem- 
bering also the undoubted assurance and evidence of 
the divine presence, and of the truth of these things at 
the juncture of writing them, I was confirmed it was 
the mind of truth, and not my own only; and that 
these things were true in that mind in which they 
were writtenand dictated ; and might answer the states 
of many I knew not; and might be my own in time, 

}if faithful and obedient. And examining further, I 
| found it sententious, and in periods ; and then I reduced 
it into the form as above, and so preserved it; but 
kept close to the root from whence it sprung, as my 
jonly safety and guide; plainly perceiving, that the 
| Holy Scriptures, from time to time, of old, originally 
proceeded from the inbreathing and dictates of the 
| Holy Spirit, of the Holy Word, Christ, in different in- 
struments, various ages and languages.”—Jourzal, 
page 24. 
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judgment, that we may see justice executed on | 
the Mountains. 

Woe unto thee, Oh! Babel, and unto thy chil- | 
dren forever ; for the settled decree is gone forth | 
against thee, and the executor of justice comes 
towards thee with wings. 

Tremble, Oh! ye nations of the earth, who have 
drank of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 


tion ; for ye shall be rooted out with her, and | 


cast into the lake of oblivion everlasting : there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth without 
all hope of redemption. 

Cry aloud with tears, Oh! ye worshippers in 
the outward court; for he offered you peace, 
but ye have laid hold on war; he offered you 


reconciliation, but, behold! ye went on in per- 


secuting the saints of the Most High. 

He called in the bowels of his mercy, come 
and enjoy the fruits of my love ; and did ye not 
answer, There is no satisfaction in thee? 

Ye stood about the doors of the sanctuary, and 
he sent forth to invite you in; but ye refused, 
and withheld others also. 

But thus saith the right hand of the Majesty | 


on high, I will arise in my fury, and come to | 


judgment; I will suddenly tear in pieces, and 
there shall be none to deliver. Who will avert 


my wrath from the children of disobedience ? | 
Or who shall withhold my love from the contrite | 


ones? 


Light up your lamps, O virgin daughters of | 
Jerusalem ; for the Bridegroom is come to feast 
his guests with the oil of gladness, i in the cham- 
bers of love. 


Come ye ragged ones, come sit down before | 


the King; for he is meek and lowly, and loveth 
the humble. Though you be naked, he will 
clothe you with righteousness ; though you be 
hungry, he will feed you with the bread of eter- 
nal life. 

Fear not, ye of low degree ; for with our God 
there is no respect of persons: fear not, Oh! ye 
little ones ; for he showed you his loving kind- 
ness of old; and with him tkere is no shadow of 
turning. 

Awake, awake, Oh! ye whosleep in trespasses 
and in sins; for the trumpet sounds aloud in the 
city of our King: Be raised Oh! ye dead, and 
stand upright before him; for he is true and 
faithful who seat forth his word. 

Conquer, Oh! conquer, thou holy love of God, 
those who in ignorance oppose thy mercy. 

Smite thy people with great thirst, Oh! Lord 
God of Mercy, that they may drink abundantly 
of the waters of thy salvation. Make them 
hungry, even unto death, Oh! Life of the just, 
that they may eat abundantly, and be refreshed 
by the bread of life everlasting. 

Call them from the husks of outward shadows, 
, and feed them with thy hidden manna, and tree 
of life. 

Take from them the wine of the earth, which 
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they have abused to abomination, and give them 
the fruit of the living vine at the Father’s table. 
Bereave thy people, Oh! most faithful and 
true, of the waters which they have polluted ; 
'and wash them in the laver of regeneration, by 
| thy holy spirit ; and cleanse them by thy right- 
eous judgments, that they may retain thy glow- 
ing love. 

Consider their weakness, Oh! Father of Mer- 
cies; for they are flesh and blood, and cannot 
see through the vail into thy holy habitation, 
,and Holy of Holies, in thy glorious temple. 

Rend the vail of carnal wisdom in the earthly 
| mind, Oh! thou wonderful counsellor, and dis- 
play thy glory in its full perfection. 

Dissolve the great world of pride, covetous- 

ness, drunkenness, lying, cursing, oppressions, 
filthy communications, and whoredoms ; and 
establish righteousness and peace forevermore. 
| The measure of iniquity is now brim full, that 
thy wrath may have a full draught of the de- 
struction of thine enemies. 

Rejoice with us, Oh! ye that rest in hope ; 
for ye shall shortly be raised into glory. 

For the Lord has laid hold of the sword of his 
wonderful power, and, behold, wrath is gone forth 
before him to judgment. 

He will shake the earth with terrible plagues, 
and the fear thereof was never equalled. 


All nations quaked at his awful look, and 
| death waxed paler at his glorious presence. 
The heavens and the earth shall pass away 
before his breath, even the breath of his mouth, 
and shall be found no more forever and ever. 


All who hearkened unto the false prophet, and 
gave ear unto the old serpent; who brake the 
commands of the God of Jacob, day by day, and 
cast his laws behind their backs ; 

Who set at nought his statutes, and trample 
under foot the blood of his everlasting covenant ; 


Who bring the idols of their vanity before the 
God of purity, whose eyes can behold no spyt, 
nor take pleasure in their sins and oppressions ; 
shall fall before the Prince of righteousness, and 
be cast out of his holy presence, into the lake of 
wrath, as Tophet of old, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels. 

The apostate whore, divorced for her adultery 
and perfidy, who, mounted upon her beast, of 
self-love, pride, covetousness and envy, rode 
headlong unto the abominations and pleasures 
of Sodom and Egypt, unto the ocean of the ful- 
ness of Hell, shall have her portion with the ser- 
pent, and false prophet, as a full recompense of 
reward for the fruit of her doings. 

Rejoice over her all ye saints of the Lamb of 
God; for he who is mighty to save hath deliv- 
ered you from her allurements, and discovered 
unto you the secrets of her council. 


(To be continued.) 
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Diep, suddenly, at the residence of her sister, Mary 
Andrews, Moorestown, N. J., on Fifth day morning, 
the 9th inst, Saran Borron, in the 85th year of her 
age, a member of Evesham Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 19th ult., in the 28th year of her age, 
Susannan H., wife of William C. Worthington, of 
Deer Creek, Harford County, Maryland, and daughter 
of Joseph and Maria J. Kent, of Chester Co., Penna. 

She passed away beloved in life and lamented in 
death by all who knew her. 

—, On the 8th of 7th month, at the residence of 
her son Wm. P. Wilson, in Valley Township, Mon- 
tour Co., Pa., Susannan Witson, widow of Thomas 
Wilson, in the 77th year of her age. 

——, On the morning of the 24th ult., at his resi- 
dence, West Branch, Clearfield Co., Pa., Joseru 
Spencer, Sr., in the 73d year of his age. He was 
educated by his parents in the Presbyterian society, 
and removed with them to West Branch in 1810, at 
that time a wilderness. He married in a family of 
Friends, settled and cleared a farm, on which he lived 
till his death. He continued to associate with Friends 
and attend their meetings when ability of body per- 
mitted, saying their meetings were his meetings. He 
loved their testimonies, particularly that ofa free gos- 
pel ministry. Several of his children became mem- 
bers of the Society. In his latter years he was much 
afflicted, which he bore with Christian patience, having 
set his house in order, heing sensible his end was ap- 
proaching, and giving evidence that his change would 
be a happy one. His remains were interred at West 
Branch on First day the 26th after whicha large 
and solemn meeting was held. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A few years ago, inquiry was made of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, by one of its constituent 
Quarters, on the subject of “ Spiritualism, or 
manifestations purporting to come from departed 
Spirits ;” whereupon, a minute of advice and as- 
sistance to that Quarterly Meeting was issued 
by the Yearly Meeting. That minute contain- 
ing matter which it is believed might be useful 
without the limits of the particular Quarterly 
Meeting to which it was addressed, a copy is 
offered below to the readers of the Intelligencer. 

“ Dear Friends.—It is a matter of great con- 
cern togthis body, that a necessity exists amongst 
you forthe advice and assistance of the Yearly 
Meeting, on the subject which you have brought 
to our notice ; but, wishing to fulfil the high ob- 
ligations of religious association, that of lending 
a helping hand one unto another, and building 
each other up in Christ, the meeting is deeply 
concerned, that, under Divine illumination, we 
may be able to render you the aid of which you 
stand in need. 

“‘ The pretensions set up by the advocates of 
the subject to which you refer, are so contrary 
to reason, and so preposterous, that we are fully 
persuaded no one engages in the investigation 
of them, with a feeling of the possibility of their 
being true, whose mind is not already, in some 
measure, disturbed and unsettled. Hence, the 
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deplorable consequences which so frequently at- 
tend what they term an examination of them. 
‘ A tree is known by its fruits,’ and the fruits of 
this delusion have awfully been found to be, 
unsettlement, insanity, and death. We there- 
fore, most earnestly and solemnly advise all our 
members, to let the subject entirely alone. 
‘Touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean 
thing.’ , 

“ At the same time, dear friends, we earnestly 
entreat those who are favored to see things in 
their true light, to be humble and thankful for 
the favor, and to be tender with those who are 
under the delusion. It isa hallucination, and, 
therefore, argument cannot reach it, nor derision 
remove it. Opposition, save as it is made under 
the power of the love and spirit of the Most High, 
tends rather to strengthen it. Let it therefore, 
we repeat, entirely alone, and, possessing no sus- 
taining power within itself, it will starve and 
die. 

“ And finally, dear brethren and sisters, let 


| there be a deepening amongst us all, and an in- 


creased concern to dwell nearer the illuminating 
principle of Divine life, that we may be preserved 
from this and the many other delusions to which 
we are exposed, and be favored to experience the 
truth of the declaration, ‘I will keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is staid on me.’ 
“‘ Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 
Marearet E. HALLOWELL. 
Baltimore, 11th mo. 1854. 


i Clerks.” 


LETTER TO RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
MancuesteEp, 11th mo. 15th, 1794. 


My dear Friend,—Having the opportunity of 
conveying a few lines to thee, I am unwilling 
to let it slip, and though I should have nothing 
to write worthy of much regard, yet thou wilt 
at least be convinced of my good-will, and that 
if I had anything better, I should as freely offer 
it. Iam not much in the practice of boasting 
of my infirmities, and, truly, I have nothing else 
to boast of. I often think there is too much of 
this amongst us; and yet, lest thou shouldst 
think of me above what I am, I am free to tell 
thee, that weakness and poverty are often my 
companions; that jealousy and fear, both night 
and day, do frequently attend me, lest I should 
not be so improving my time, and the talents 
committed to me, as I ought to do; lest I should 
not be so steadily preferring the things which 
are most excellent, not enough setting my affce- 
tions on things which are above, and looking 
“toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus ;” lest obedience 
should not keep pace with knowledge, and the 
day’s work with the day: because I do see 
so clearly that “the end of all things is at 
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hand ;”’ that the summer will soon be over, and 
the harvest ended. Now, if any thing like this 
should also be thy experience, I am not sorry 
for it; butI do pray that this poverty, this 
weakness, this jealousy and fear, may, to both 
of us, be sanctified to our complete redemption. 

Oh this great work, Redemption! if this be 
but happily accomplished in our experience, it 
matters very little what else is gained or lost. 
I taought so, through adorable Mercy, in my 
early youth; when, through the visitation of 
the “ day-spring from on high,” a prospect was 
opened into things which are invisible; the 
transcendent beauty of holiness was disclosed, 
and the glory of this world was stained in my 
view. With what zeal and fervency was I then 
engaged to labor, to obtain an inheritance “ eter- 
nal in the Heavens,” “ that fadeth not away !’” 
and oh ! the solicitude that I have, and do now 
feel, since I am advanced more in years, that I 
might not survive the greennesss of my youth; 
that I might not become more lax, lukewarm, 
and indifferent, than I was “in the day of mine 
espousals.” And, indeed, I can say, to the 
glory of His name, who lives for ever, that my 
love to God and to my brethren has not been 
on the decrease. No, no! my soul was never 


more ravished with one of His looks, with one 
chain of His neck, whom my soul increasingly 
esteems “the chiefest among ten thousand,’ 


and “altogether lovely.” Never, never, had 
religion so many charms, that I do many a time 
think, when the vision of light is a little opened 
in my view, that if I never had before, I should 
not then hesitate a moment, but endeavor to 
give up all for eternal life. 

Now, my dear friend, that what I have written 
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the fire, thou shalt not be burnt; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee.” 

Thus, whatever be the permitted dispensa- 
tions of suffering, of any who love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity ; however such may, at seasons, be 
divested of strength, and clothed with sackcloth ; 
though such should have to pass through deep 
and fiery trials, yet shall they be preserved ; the 
Lord, in whom they trust, will be with all 
these; will sanctify the dispensations, and, in 
his own time, bring deliverance ; will clothe 
with the strength of salvation ; will take off the 
sackcloth, and clothe these with gladness. So 
that, for the encouragement of the upright and 
sincere, whose hands, I know, are many times 
ready to hang down; yea, to the whole Israel of 
God, it may be said as formerly,—‘“ There is 
none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth 
upon the heaven in thy help, and in His excel- 
lency onthesky. The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 

Please present the salutation of my love to 
thy wife. I shall only add the desire which I 
feel, that the divine blessing may attend thee ; 

| and oh! that it might please the God of bless- 
ings to bless all thy children. 
I am thy affectionate friend. 
Joun THORP. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MALARIA. 
BY J. S- SMITH, Me D. 
From the earliest times of which we have any 
record, it has been painfully evident, that in 


‘certain districts diseases prevailed often to an 
‘alarming extent. These diseases were peculiar 


here is likewise descriptive of thy religious in their character; and plainly indicated that 
situation, I feel strongly disposed to believe; | there was something in the locality, and were 
and therefore it is in my heart to say, let us| more prevalent in places low and marshy, often 
thank God, and take courage ; let us lift up our | not far removed from the sea shore, and during 
heads in hope, that He, who has been our/the heats of summer, and early autumn. Ifa 
morning light, will be our evening song; and | residence was not necessarily fatal in such places, 
though, in our progress through this wilderness, | such a derangement of health was often induced, 
we should meet with tribulation, (for I have| as ever after to incapacitate the possessor for 
been instructed to believe, there is no outward | useful exertion. As a consequence whole dis- 
situation exempt from trials,) yet it is the privi- | tricts, otherwise capable of sustaining @ dense 


lege of the dependent children of our Heavenly 
Father, that they know Him to be their sanc- 
tuary. This state of things ig a compound of 
good and evil; gall and wormwood are deeply | 
mingled in the cup we all have to drink, though 
not perhaps in like proportion ; but let us receive 
our respective portions as coming from His hand, | 
who will make it a cup of blessing to His 
children. 
to say, “ in all their afflictions He was afflicted, 


and the angel of His presence saveth mall, 


Oh! what condescending language is this:— 
‘“‘ When thou passeth through the waters, I will | 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee: when thou walkest through 


We have the authority of Holy Writ ! 


| population, were uninhabitable ; or if inhabited 
| by man, by such only of his race as dire neces- 
sity compelled. This was the case, to a greater 
or less extent, with portions of both the Northern 
and Southern shores of the Mediterranean, and 
the Asiatic and African. shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Later geographical discoveries give the 
same fearful evidences to portions of the coasts 
of Western Africa, and continental and insular 
America. As the interior of continents became 
more explored, the same insalubrity was often 
observed, involving considerable sections of the 
country. 

The philosphic mind is prone to speculate ; 
hence inquiry was naturally instituted for the 
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cause. A rank vegetation, dependant on a hot 
sun, and moist soil, could not but be early 
noticed as a prolific one; and the idea of a 
peculiar exhalation from the earth, mingling 
with, and poisoning the atmosphere, was but a 
natural conclusion ; and which continued obser- 
vation has gone far to establish, notwithstanding 
the most careful analyses has failed to detect it. 
It must therefore exist in such a peculiar and 
attenuated form, as yet to be beyond the 
chemist’s test. The Italians called it malaria, 
or bad air. At the present day it is often called 
miasma, a Greek work expressive of impurity, 
or marsh miasma, indicating its source. 

Later observations go to show, however, that 
it is not confined to the marsh. In the rapid 
settlement of this country, by an agricultural 
population, it was but too evident, that, in the 
upturning of the virgin soil to the sun and air, 
sickness often to an alarming extent followed. 
The vicinity of brick yards, and numerous 
cellar excavations, in the out-skirts of our rapidly 
growing cities, and the construction of our public 
works, in their traverse of the country, were 
likewise frequently attended by very unhealthy 
effects when far removed from any marsh. 
Hence the term marsh miasma is evidently a 
misnomer ; and yet so wedded do we become to 
the old ideas that the presence of moisture is 
necessary to its production, that wherever mias- 


matic fever prevails, the vicinity of some stag- 
nant pool is apt to be hunted up for a cause ; 
notwithstanding the time of greatest sickness 
is mostly during the driest season of the year, 
when pools mostly disappear. 

The Italians early investigated the subject; 


and noticing in many instances its seemingly 
anomalous morbid effects, ia certain places of 
their country, gave to it a character too fanciful 
to be recognised by a rigid philosophy. They 
taught that it attached itself to particles of float- 
ing moisture in the atmosphere; lurked in 
ditches, and invaded often the lower rooms only 
of houses ; was arrested in its progress by trees, 
and beaten to the earth by storms of rain; with 
other properties often involving a good deal of 
inconsistency. ‘These ideas were received, and 
with too little examination promulgated by the 
learned of other nations, so that even in our 
latest medical works we have but little more 
than a reprint of Italian fancies. 

In the progressive settlement of this country, 
and intelligence of the age, an excellent chance 
was afforded for observation and inquiry; and 
from accumulated facts, we should consider it as 
a predisposing cause, and not exciting, as hereto- 
fore; that is, the human system is so far debili- 
tated in its vital functions, by this deleterious 
agent in the atmosphere, that any of the exciting 
causes of disease, as cold from sudden changes 
of temperature, exposure to damp night air, 
excesses, and interference with the regular pro- 
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cesses of life, but more particularly cold in some 
form, excites disease, recognised as of miasmatic 
origin, intoaction. Taking this view, it becomes 
an easy matter to account for the seeming anoma- 
lies mentioned ; and we no longer wonder why in 
low and flat grounds, where the nightly radiation 
of heat from the earth’s surface lowers the tem- 
perature of the contiguous atmosphere, with 
resulting condensation of its moisture, that the 
chilling effects from fogs and copious falling 
dews are experienced by the sufferer. Or why 
the rainy season following the dry, in many 
tropical countries, is so prolific in miasmatic 
disease ; or in temperate latitudes, it should 
seem to be dissipated by rain storms, when the 
dry bracing westerly winds prevail so generally 
afterwards ; at least in our country. 

The diseases caused by malaria are mostly 
peculiar in a distinguishing feature of alternate 
remissions, and exacerbations often very distinct. 
Intermittent fever, or fever and ague, is by far 
the most common form, and the most difficult 
entirely to get rid of. Bilious remittent fever 
and dysentery, if less common, are more fatal. 
Bilious diarrahcea, and some forms of neuralgia, 
are traceable to the same source. 

In the exhalation of malaria from so many 
sources, it becomes widely diffused, and most of 
us become subject to its influence, and measura- 
bly liable to an attack. It remains with me, 
therefore, to indicate the preventive; which, if 
carried out, will go far to lessen this liability. 
The following precautions are therefore recom- 
mended. 

First and most important.—As at this season of 
the year we are much effected by the sweltering 
heats of the summer’s sun, it should be our con- 
stant endeavor to avoid as much as in our 
power lies exposure to the chilly air of the 
night ; never, therefore, sit out of an evening, 
whilst the dew is falling, or even saunter about ; 
or if necessarily exposed, put on your coat or 
shawl of woolen ; otherwise, the sudden check to 
the perspiratory flow of the previous day, may 
be followed the next by an attack of ague, or 
the premonitory symptons of bilious remittent, 
or dysentery. This, precaution is very neeessary 
in all low districts, or newly settled countries. 
I knew an instance of a large boarding school 
entirely exempt, by being thus particular, when 
chills and fever prevailed in every family around. 
If by any chance you should be exposed to the 
damp and cool night air, let sufficient exercise 
be taken to keep off a chilly feeling ; for be it 
known that when the chilly sensation is once 
felt, the mischief is often then done. In a word, 
adopt every precautionary measure which an 
intelligent mind may suggest, to shield yourself 
from sudden cold. 

Second.—Avoid excess of diet, indigestible 
food, be regular at meals, and temperate in 
drink ; cold water in excess may be hurtful. 
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Third.—Be regular in your periods of nightly 
rest ; and endeavor, in the prosecution of busi- 
ness, that no inordinate exertion be called for 
to produce exhaustion, for exhaustion increases 
the predispositiow. 

Fourth.—Quietude of mind, so far as it can be 
attained to, when conjoined with the observance 
of the foregoing rules, will often go far to ward 
off an attack of some malignant disease, when in 
attendance on the sick. And 

Lastly.—If repeated attacks of sickness occur, 
a common circumstance in fever and ague; if 
you can, leave the unhealthy district, for one 
less abounding in malarial exhalations, as the 
only chance of exemption. 


LESS KNOWN REASONS FOR WELL KNOWN 
TRUTHS. 


The longer the beam of a plow, the less power 
is required to draw the plow; because the beam 
is a lever, through which the power is exerted, 
and, by extending the beam, the long arm of the 
lever is lengthened, and the leverage is thereby 
increased. The same is true of many other im- 
plements and tools—such as spades, pitchforks, 
wheelbarrows, planes, screwdrivers, augurs, gim- 
lets, Xe. 

The greater the diameter of the wheels of a} 
carriage, the less power it requires to overcome | 
the inequalities of a road ; both because the le- 
verage is increased by lengthening the spokes, 
or radii of the wheels, which are the long arms 
of the levers, whereby the power is exerted, and | 
because the steepness or abruptness of the ob- | 
structions presented to the wheels is lessened by | 
the greater circumference of the wheels. But | 
there is a near limit to the size of the wheels, 
beyond which no advantage is gained by in- 
creasing. For when the axles of the wheels be- 
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the trees offering the obstruction of their oppo. 
sing surfaces to whatever motion the air may 
have, thereby simply causing a greater velocity 
through the spaces between them. 

Winds produce cold in several ways. The act 
of blowing implies the descent upon, and motion 
over the earth, of colder air, to occupy the room 
of that which it displaces. It also increases the 
evaporation of moisture from the earth, and thus 
conveys away considerable heat. This increased 
evaporation, and the mixture of warm and cold 
air, usually produce a condensation of vapors in 
the atmosphere; hence the formation of clouds, 
and the consequent detention of the heat brought 
by the rays of the sun. And whenever air in 
motion is colder than the earth, or any bodies 
with which it comes in contact, a portion of their 
heat is imparted to the air. 

“ All signs of rain fail in a dry time ;” “ wet 
begets more wet.” There is real philosophy in 
these proverbs. In a dry time, comparatively 
little evaporation can take place from the parched 
earth, and the atmosphere becomes but slowly 
charged with moisture—the source of rain. In 
a wet time evaporation goes on rapidly from the 
saturated earth, and soon overcharges the atmos- 
phere with moisture. 

The cold moderates immediately preceding a 
fall of snow; because the vapor in the atmos- 
phere, in the act of congealing into snow, parts 
with many degrees of heat, whieh before were 
latent, and which are at once imparted to the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

The same is true in respect to the condensa- 
tion of vapor ina rain; but the amount of latent 
heat thereby made sensible, is much less than in 
the act of freezing, ‘and it is generally compen- 
sated by the loss of heat in the evaporation 
taking place from the earth after the rain falls. 
During the fall both of rain and snow, the at- 


come higher than the point of draught on the | mosphere usually becomes gradually colder ; be- 
animal, a portion of the power exerted merely | cause the source of heat derived from the suv- 
adds to the weight, or pressure, of the carriage shine is, for the time, cut off, and therefore does 
upon the ground ; and the portion thus lost in-| not supply the loss by evaporation and radiation 
creases with the increased height of the axle | from the earth. Rain and snoware also usually 
above the horizontal line of draught. Besides, | accompanied by wind, a consumer of heat. 
the increasing weight of enlarged wheels soon| _ It is less tiresome to walk than to stand still a 
more than counteracts the advantages gained by | given length of time ; for in walking, each set 
increasing their diameter. | of muscles is resting half of the time, but when 
More carriages meet than overtake a pedes- | standing still, the muscles are continually ex- 
trian, on a road; simply because the length of erted. The exertion of the muscles in the ef- 
road offering the opportunity to meet, is the swm | fort of walking, is not twice as great as in stand- 
of the distances passed over by the opposite trav- | ing still; hence, the former is not equal to the 
ellers, while the length of road offering the op- | double continuation of the latter. 
portunity to overtake, is only the difference of | A considerable quantity of food, taken at one 
the distances passed over by the pedestrian and | time, into the stomach, is more readily digested 
the drivers. The chances in the one case are than a very small quantity; because, in the for- 
reckoned by the sum, and in the other case by mer case, the food coming into contact with the 
the difference of the speed of the walker and the entire inner surface of the stomach, excites the 
rider. action of the organ, and occasions the’ secretion 
The breezes in the graves, on a still day, are of gastric fluid ordinarily sufficient for digesting ; 
explained by the trunks, branches, and leaves of but in the latter case, there is not enough food 














in the stomach to excite its action. This ac- 
counts for the fact often affording a matter of 
surprise, that persons are frequently made very 
ill by taking into the stomach a very small quan- 
tity of food, when it is remarked that the same 
persons have previously taken much larger quan- 
tities of the same kinds of food with impunity. 
The fur or hair of an animal effectually pro- 
tects it from cold, not so much by covering the 
body and shutting in the heat, as by preventing 
the circulation of air around it, so that the heat 
cannot be rapidly conveyed away. And the ar- 
rangement of hairs perpendicularly, or nearly so, 


- on the surface of the body, by the law of reflec- 


tion, permits the radiation of but very little heat 
from the body. 


The human system, in its vital or muscular 
power, is very analogous to an electric machine. 
Dampness dispels the force of both, apparently 
in the same way. Hence the debilitating effect 
of hot weather, caused principally by excessive 
perspiration. The quantity of perspiration can 
be greatly lessened by refraining from unneces- 
sary drinking. Any one can soon school him- 
self to the requirement of several times less of 
liquid than he is usually accustomed to drink, 
by takiog only a small quantity at once, and re- 


peating it only as often as thirst is felt.— The 
Pen and the Lever. 





NATURE. 
Br R. C. Warersron. 


I+love thee Nature—love thee well— 

In sunny nook and twilight dell, 

Where birds and bees and blossoms dwell, 
And leaves and flowers; 

And winds in low sweet voices tell 
Of happy hours. 


I love thy clear and running streams, 
Which mildly flash with silver gleams, 
Or darkly lie, like shadow dreams, 
To bless the sight ; 
While every wave with beauty teems 
And smiles delight. 


I love thy forest, deep and lone, 
Where twilight shades are ever thrown, 
And murmuring winds, with solemn tone, 
Go slowly by, 
Sending a peal like ocean moan, 
Along the sky. 


I love to watch at close of day, 
The heavens in splendor me!t away, 
From radiant gold to silver grey, 
As sinks the sun; 
While stars upon their trackless way 
Come one by one. 


1 love, I know not which the best, 

The little wood bird in its nest, 

The wave that mirrors in its breast 
The landscape true, 

Or the sweet flower by winds caressed, 
And bathed in dew. 
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They all are to my bosom dear, 
hey all God’s messengers appear ! 
Preludes to songs that spirits hear! 
Mute prophecies! 
Faint types of a resplendent sphere 
Beyond the skies ! 


The clouds—the mist—the sunny air— 
All that is beautiful and fair, 
Beneath, around, and every where, 
Were sent in love, 
And some eternal truth declare 
' From heaven above ! 





EVENING HOUR. 


This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past! 


She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallowed scenes of earlier years, 
And friends who long have been consign’d 
To silence and to tears! 


The few we liked—the one we loved— 
A sacred band !—come stealing on; 

And many a form far hence remov’d, 
And many a pleasure gone ! 


Friendships that now in death are hush?d, 
And young affection’s broken chain ; 
And hopes that fate too quickly erush’d, 

In memory live again! 


Few watch the fading gleam of day, 
But muse on hopes, as quickly flown, 
Tint after tint they died away, 
Till all at last were gone! 


This is the hour when fancy wreathes 

Her spells round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when memory breathes 

A sigh to pleasures past. 





INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER. 


There is much in the following suggestions 
of Bishop Potter, of New York, as profitable for 
the meditation of parents as of teachers, to 
whom, as a class, they were specially addressed. 
We quote from an address delivered before the 
State Normal School at Albany: 


“The teacher cannot impart to others what 
he does not possess himself. If he be coarse 
and clownish, he will not do much to refine and 
humanise his pupils. If be be void of feeling 
and sentiment, dead to the beauties of nature, 
and to the beauties of thought and language, 
there will be nothing suggestive in his glances 
at nature and life; no repetition of beautiful 
stories, or of beautiful scraps of simple poetry, 
to kindle the feeling and imagination of his 
pupils, and to teach them to recognise and ad- 
mire what is admirable in sentiment and lan- 
guage. 

“Speaking, then, of things which are over and 
above the elementary instruction you have to 
impart, I would say to you emphatically, that 
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just in proportion as you improve yourselves in 
all the respects to which T have now referred, 
in just such proportion will you contribute to 
the improvement of your pupils. Of all the 
daily lessons you can set before them, the best 
and most valuable is the presence of a beautiful 
character. Q, it is character—character in the 
parent, character in the teacher—which works 
upon the young, drawing them into a resem- 
blance to itself, and doing more to improve 
their minds, their hearts, and their manners, 
than can be effected by the most diligent in- 
struction in mere book knowledge. 

“Take the children and youth who are often 
collected together in a rural school, and not one 
of whom, perhaps, has ever enjoyed the privi- 
lege of familiar communication with a person of 
real refinement and cultivation; and what a 
wonder it must be to them, and what a blessing, 
to find themselves daily looking upon, listening 
to, conversing with a teacher who seems a 
superior being ; a being invested with a won- 
derful charm, trom the gentleness and dignity 
of his or her manners; the elevation of his sen- 
timents ; the sweetness and gravity of his speech; 
and the wide range of his thoughts. 

“They behold human character iu a more en- 
gaging form than ever before; and while they 
admire, they learn to imitate. They perceive 


that there is something more excellent than 


their coarse manners and slovenly speech ; and | 
they become chastened and refined under the | 
daily example, almost without thinking of it. 
The teacher reasons with caution and discrimi- 
nation in their presence; kindles into admira- 
tion of some lofty trait of virtue; or expresses | 
horror at some instance of meannesss, cruelty, | 
or depravity ; or exercises patience and tender- 
ness toward some infirm and wayward pupil ; or 





points out something exquisitely beautiful in 
thought and sentiment and character; and as 
they look on and listen, they begin to feel more 
deeply what is noble and what is mean; they 
begin to perceive what it is to reason accurately. 


“The character and demeanor of the teacher 
is a new revelation of goodness and wisdom, and 
they are glad to become disciples; their intellec- 
tual and moral nature catches a glow, is put into 
healthful exercise, and they gain more by a kind 
of infection and transfusion from the one superior 
character than they could acquire from the 
greatest amount of mere cold and barren lessons. 
Accurate and vigorous instruction there must 
of course be—without that, it is mere folly 
and impertinence to pretend to the higher in- 
fluences of which I have been speaking. But 
the higher the culture of the teacher, the bet- 
ter he will know how to make that instruction 
pleasant and effective ; and how to throw over 
-it and around it beautiful and touching lessons 
for the heart, the fancy, and the taste. 

Germantown Telegraph. 
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COMETS. 


In ancient times, the visits of comets were 
supposed to portend pestilence and war ; and in 
the reign of Justinian, when two immense “ bla- 
zing stars” appeared, the direful expectations 
were abundantly fulfilled—not, however, that 
those calamities, which desolated large portions 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, had any connec- 
tion with the comets. The first alarmed man- 
kind in the month of September, A. D. 531, 
and was seen for twenty days in the western 
quarter of the heavens, shooting its rays into the 
north. The second appeared A. D. 539, and 
increased to so large a size, that the head was 
in the east, and the tail reached the west. It 
was visible for forty days, the sun at the time 
exhibiting unusual paleness. Varro records a 
a tradition, that in the time of Ogyges, the 
father of Grecian antiquity, the planet Venus 
changed her color, size, figure, and course; a 
prodigy without example, either in past or suc- 
ceeding ages. This refers to 1767 years before 
Christ. Tremendous comets appeared in the 
west, two generations prior to the reign of 
Cyrus ; but one of the most splendid comets was 
seen forty-four years before the birth of Christ. 
After the death of Julius Cesar, a “long-haired 
star’ was conspicuous to Rome and to the 
nations, during the games that were exhibited 
by young Octavian, in honor of Venus and his 
uncle Julius Cesar; and the vulgar believed 
that it conveyed the divine soul of the latter to 
heaven, ‘The superstition was universal among 
the ancients, that a comet, ‘from its horrid hair 
shakes pestilence and war!’ But modern philoso- 
phy and research have successfully dispelled 
such vain and idle apprehensions, in all civilized 
nations. At the birth of the great Mithridates, 
King of Pontus, two large comets appeared, 
whose splendor is fabulously said to have equalled 
that of the sun. They were seen for seventy- 
two days together, and occupied forty-five degrees, 
or the fourth part of the visible heavens. Seneca, 
the Roman philosopher, who lived in the first 
century of the Christian era, wrote: ‘ The time 
will come, when the nature of comets and their 
magnitude will be demonstrated, and the courses 
they take, so different from those of the planets; 
and posterity will wonder that the preceding ages 
shouid have been ignorant in matters so plain and 
easy tobe known.” Arago thought that not less 
than seven thousand comets revolved in our sys- 
tem. Comets sometimes pass unobserved by the 
inhabitants of the earth, in consequence of the 
part of the heavens in which they move being 
then under daylight. During a total eclipse of 
the sun, sixty years before Christ, a large comet, 
not previously seen, became. visible near the 
body of the obscured luminary. Halley’s comet, 
A. D. 1456, covered a sixth part of the visible 
heavens, and was likened to a Turkish seymitar. 


That observed by Newton, A. D. 1680, had a 
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tail 123,000,000 of miles in length. A comet, For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A. D. 1744, had six tails, spread out like a fan, | Review of the Weather, dc., for SEVENTH 
across a large space in the sky.— Pennsylvania month. 

Inquirer. 





























1856 { 1857 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours,|8 d’s \15 d’s 
do. ‘* the whole or nearly the whole! 


day, »- eee ae ew 6 ae. 61@.ale | 0 ae 
WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. Cloudy without storms,........ 1o“ iy 
Ordinary clears. eee cece ceces 114 | 8 & 
. Mean temperature of the month, per| 
As a wife and mother, woman can make the Pennsylvania Hospital,........ |79.68°|75° 
fortune and happiness of her husband and chil- 


Amount of rain falling during do. . . . [1.50in3.91in 


The average Mean Temperature of this month 
for the past sixty-eight years is 75.56 degrees ; 
the highest ditto during that entire period (1793 
and 1838) was 81 degrees, and the /owest, (the 
memorable 1816,) 68 degrees. 

In reference to rain, although during the fore 
part of the month quite a number of days were 
chronicled on which rain fell, we learn from*the 
record at the Pennsylvania Hospital, that, up to 
the 22d inclusive, only 0.32 inches, (about one 
third of an inch) had fallen, while on the 23d, 
1.56 inches fell. 

Hail, accompanied the rain on several ocea- 
sions during the latter part of the month, while 
in many sections of the United States, most 
terrific and destructive hail storms have pre- 
vailed, blasting the fond hopes of the husband- 
man. 

The writer has not examined his own record, 
but has seen it stated that the 20th inst., con- 
stituted the thirty-fifth successive Second day on 
which rain had fallen during some portion of the 
twenty-four hours. J. M. E. 

Phila., 8th mo. 8th, 1857. 


dren; and even if she did nothing else, surely 
this would be sufficient destiny. By her thrift, 
prudence and tact, she can secure to her partner 
and herself a competence in old age, no matter 
how small their beginning, or how adverse a fate 
occasionally be theirs. By her cheerfulness she 
can restore her husband’s spirit, shaken by the 
anxieties of business. By her tender care she 
ean often restore him to health, if disease has 
seized upon his overtasked powers. By her 
counsel and her love, she can win him from bad 
company, if temptation in an evil hour has led 
him astray. By her example, her precepts, and 
her sex’s insight into character, she can mould 
her children, however diverse their dispositions, 
into good and noble men and women. And b 
leading in all things a true and beautiful life, 
she can refine, elevate and spiritualize all who 
come within reach, so that with others of her 
sex emulating and assisting her, she can do 
more to regenerate the world than all the states- 
men or reformers that ever legislated. She can 
do as much, alas! perhaps even more, to de- 
grade man, if she chooses to do it. 


Who can estimate the evil that woman has the 
power todo? As a wife, she can ruin her hus- 
band by extravagance, folly, or want of affection. 
She can make a devil and an outcast of a man, 
who might otherwise have become a good mem- 
ber of society. She can bring bickerings, strife 
and perpetual discord into what has been a 
happy home. She can change the innocent 
babes whom God has entrusted to her charge, 
into vile men, and even viler women. She can 
lower the moral tone of society itself, and thus 
pollute legislation at the spring head, She can, 
in fine, become an instrument of evil instead of 
an angel of good. Instead of making flowers of 
truth, purity, beauty and spirituality spring up 
in her footsteps, till the whole earth smiles with 
loveliness that is almost celestial, she can trans- 
form it toa black and blasted desert, covered 
with the scorn of all evil passions, and swept by 
the bitter blasts of everlasting death. This is 





ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF PLACES. 


Names have all some meaning when first im- 
posed ; and when a place is inhabited for the first 
time by any people, they apply to it some term, 
in early times generally descriptive of its natural 
peculiarities, or something else on account of 
which it is remarkable, from their own language. 
When we find, therefore, that the old names of 
natural objects and localities in a country be- 
long, for the most part, to a particular language, 
we may conclude with certainty that a people 
speaking that language formerly occupied the 
country. Of this the names they have so im- 
pressed are as sure a proof as if they had left a 
distinct record of their existence in words engra- 
ven on the rocks. Such old names of places 
often long outlive both the people that bestowed 
them, and nearly all the material monuments of 





what a woman can do for the wrong as well as 
for the right. Is her mission a little one? Has 
she no “‘worthy work,” as has become the cry 
of late? Man may have a hardier task to per- 
form, a rougher path to travel, but he has none 


loftier or more influential than woman’s.— Wo- 


man’s Advocate. 









their occupancy. The language, as a vehicle of 
oral communication, may gradually be forgotten, 
and be heard no more where it was once in uni- 
versal use ; and the old topographical nomencla- 
ture may still remain unchanged. Were the 
Irish tongue, for instance, utterly to pass away 
and perish in Ireland, as the speech of any por- 
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tion of the people, the names of rivers and moun- 
tains, and towns and villages, all over the country, 
would continue to attest that it had once been 
occupied by a race of Celtic descent. On the 
other hand, however, we are not entitled to con- 
clude, from the absence of any traces of their 
language in the names of places, that a race, 
which there is reason for believing from other 
evidences to have anciently possessed the coun- 
try, could not really have been in the occupation 
of it. A new people coming toa country, and 
subjugating or dispossessing the old inhabitants, 
sometimes change the names of places as well as 
of many other things. Thus, when the Saxons 
came over to this island, and wrested the prin- 
cipal part of it from its previous possessors, they 
seem, in the complete subversion of the former 
order of things which they set themselves to 
effect, to have everywhere substituted new names, 
in their own language, for those which the towns 
and villages throughout the country anciently 
bere. On this account the topographical nomen- 
clature of England has ever since been, to a large 
extent, Saxon ; but that circumstance is not to 
be taken as proving that the country was first 
peopled by the Saxons.—Pict. Hist. of England. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur ayp Meat.—The market is dull, and mixed 
brands of Flour rre nominal at $6 50 a 6 75, and fresh 
ground from new wheat, $7 50. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. 
Small sales of superfine for home consumption from 
$6 50 up to $7 00 and extraand fancy brands from 
$7 50 up to. 900. Rye Flour is held at $475 per 
barrel, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal sold at $4 per bl. 

Grain.—There is very little demand for Wheat. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at 
$1 64 a1 65 for good prime Southern red, and $1 70 
a193 for good and fair white. No new offering. 
Rye commands 98 a 100c for Pennsylvania. Corn is 
unchanged. Sales of Penna. yellow at 89c, afloat. Oats 
are scarce; sales of Penna. and Delaware at 53 a 55c. 


MALE TEACHER, to take charge of the 
male department, of Friends School, at Salem 
N. Jersey, is wanted. 
The Schcol to be opened about the Ist of 9th month 
next, apply to ELISHA BASSETT, or 
8mo.1—4t ELIJAH WARE. 
Salem N. J. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This 
i.) School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded 
by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends’ 
children, of both sexes, a guarded education in accor- 
dance with our religious principles and testimonies. 
The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth 
month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. 

Thorough instruction is given in the branches 
usually embraced in a good English education, and 
lectures are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet 
of minerals, and a variety of instructive books, have 
been provided for the use of the school. 

Experience confirms us in the belief, that in class- 
ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we 
have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them 
to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. 
They have separate school rooms and play grounds, 





INTELLIGENCER. 


and do not associate, except in the presence of their 
teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 
dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
and intended to be educated as Friends. 

Terms.—For board, washing and tuition, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance, 
| Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty cents per cuarter. Draw- 

ing, and the French language each $3 per quarter. 
Books and stationery at the usual prices. 

The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
Purcelville within two miles of the school. There is 
a daily stage from the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 
may be had to the school, a distance of 9 miles.— 
Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudoun 

S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
HENRY SUTTON 
HANNAH W. SUTTON 
7 mo. 11th, 1857.—8w. 


\ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


Co., Va. 


t Superintendents. 





GIRLS, AT WHEATTLAND, MONROE CO., 
|N. Y. ‘The School Year is divided into Three Terms, 
of fourteen weeks each. 

The Fall Term will commence on the 3d of 8th mo., 
1857. 

The Course of Instruction in this school, embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough Eng- 

| lish Education, including Drawing. Lectures will be 
given on the different branches of Natural Science, 

} which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

The School is located in a healthy and pleasant 
situation, within a hundred rods of Scottsville Station, 
on the Genesee Valley Rail Road, ten miles south of 
Rochester. 

It will be the aim of the Managers and Teachers to 
render the pupils as thorough as possible in the studies 
pursued, and also to inculcate habits of order and pro- 
priety of conduct. 

No pains will be spared that tend to promote the 
best welfare of the pupils. 

Terms, $42 per Session of 14 weeks, for Tuition, 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Pens ard Ink,—one half paya- 
ble in advance, the other half at the end of the Term. 

Class Books furnished by the school, for the use of 
which $1.50 per Term will be charged. No extra 
charges, except for Languages, which will be $5 per 
Term for each. Stationery furnished at the usual 
prices. 

Each Pupil will provide herself with a pair of Over- 
shoes, Wash-Basin, Towels, Tooth-Brush and Cup. 
Each article of clothing to be distinctly marked. 

Conduct-papers will be forwarded to the Parents or 
Guardians of each Pupil every month, showing the 
progress in study, and general deportment. 

For further particulars address, 
STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Tth mo. 25th, 1857.—4t. 


Wane Boe BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Bevtrau S. Lower and Estuer Lower. 
Principals. The first session of this school will com- 
mence on the 14th of 9th mo. next. 
In this Institution will be taught all the branches of 
a thorough English education, and no efforts will be 
spared on the part of the Principals in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of those under their care. 
Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, the use of 
books and ‘stationery, $75 per session of 20 weeks. 
French and Drawing each $5 per session extra. 
For further particulars and references address B. S. 
and E. LOWER, Fallsington, Bucks Co. Pa. 
7th mo. lith, 1857.—8 w. 





M-rrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penva.Bank. 





